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In the concluding chapter, " The Final Idealism," the author animadverts 
upon the statements of Mr. Balfour, and contends that reason is neither in 
conflict with authority, nor inferior to it in its claims upon our theological 
beliefs. The theologian is justly concerned, not to emphasize the difference, 
but to show wherein the oneness of reason and authority consists. In 
reality, Mr. Balfour himself in substance concedes that our beliefs are not 
" mere otiose acquiescences," but that the Reality behind our ethical needs 
is to be accepted as highest Truth manifested in our ideals. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 



The Disclosures of the Universal Mysteries. By Solomon J. Silber- 
stein. New York, Philip Cowen, 1896. — pp. viii, 297. 

Respect, not only for names like those of Professors James, Ladd, and 
Royce, which stand as vouchers for the philosophical interest of the book, 
but also for the earnestness of purpose, the courage, and the strenuousness of 
thought which are manifest throughout the book itself, contends in the mind 
of the reader (or at least of the reviewer) with impatience of the unconven- 
tionality of the author's entire method, and what might be called the un- 
docility of his attitude towards the masters of metaphysical speculation. 
The book is like a relic of an earlier century, — a survival of the days of 
a priori system-building. Professor James writes to the author: " You are 
really a first cousin of Spinoza, and if you had written your system then, 
it is very likely that I might now be studying it with students, just as 
Spinoza's now is studied." But the great systems of the past were organi- 
cally related, if only by antithesis, to one another, and to the general 
thought and experience of their age. The present work stands out in 
lonely isolation, and its genealogy is impossible to trace. Still, if the 
reader will lend the author his mind for the time, and will forget certain 
idiosyncrasies which are partly linguistic (the book is translated from the 
Hebrew, it would appear, by the author himself) and partly temperamental, 
he will not go without his reward. It is refreshing, if also somewhat 
baffling, to accompany such an independent mind on its lonely journey 
through the vast spaces of the universe, and even into the presence of the 
Absolute. For, in opposition to the positivism of the present age, the 
author holds that knowledge absolute is not denied to man. It is in 
the intrepidity of his spirit and the a priori character of his method that 
he stands nearest to Spinoza. His system itself is only distantly related to 
Spinoza's, and reminds one more of Jacob Bohme. It is an absolute 
Idealism, with a considerable degree of Mysticism, the logical method 
notwithstanding. Starting with a vindication of the Platonic and Scholastic 
doctrine of Realism, the author proceeds to the assertion of the absolute 
unity of all existence in God. Such a comprehension of the Many in the 
One is " the true wisdom of the mind," which delivers us from the illusory 
sense-knowledge of " individual objects in their particularized states." 
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" We can have no knowledge of the real nature of any compound object, 
even in its singularity, as it appears before us, before we have a pure 
intellectual conception of universal existence in general" (p. 17). "We 
thus arrive at a new conclusion, — that the human intelligence is identically 
the same with the one Absolute Knowledge" (p. 21). Extension (or mat- 
ter and force) is not an attribute of God, but the actualization of an image 
in the divine mind. " Thus, Absolute Intellectuality is the Intellectual 
Being of the universe " (p. 27). " The Being of Intellectuality which is 
Absolute Wisdom, eternal and unchangeable Truth, contains within itself 
all the compound objects that were, that are, and that ever shall be in 
manifested existence — in one absolute ideal existence. Absolute Wis- 
dom is the abstract image of the whole universe in general, and this is the 
laws of nature. The laws of nature, therefore, which are the laws of 
Wisdom, constitute the everlasting general existence in the Being of Intel- 
lectuality itself, from which the universe as a whole, in its potential state 
and in its manifestation, is an Absolute Emanation, through an absolute 
one intellectual cause of the Absolute Intellectuality" (pp. 61, 62). The 
account of this ' Emanation ' is singularly obscure. " The Cogitation oscil- 
lates from one infinity to the other in the Intellectuality ; and oscillating 
from one infinity of the infinite number into the other infinity of the in- 
finite inferences, and oscillating again from the infinity of the infinite infer- 
ences into the other infinity of the infinite number, produces Intellecttial 
Waves in the whole Intellectuality, through which an infinite Intellectual 
Light radiates and photographs a Spiritual Substance qualified to the 
Intellectuality in which all mental images pass over at once in an absolute 
generality from their idealistic state in the Absolute Intellectuality into 
a potential state in this Spiritual Substance. This Spiritual Substance I 
call the Universal (or Absolute) Essence " (pp. 63, 64). The necessity of 
this Emanation the author calls the necessity of a mathematical inference. 
Such, in brief, is the ' System.' The greater part of the book is occupied 
with a criticism — of course, from the author's own point of view — of the 
historical systems of philosophy and of current scientific concepts. While 
some of the conclusions reached in the latter field are very startling (such 
as the invalidating of the Law of Gravitation), the insight shown in the 
criticism of philosophical systems is very considerable. t q 

Grundlegung fiir eine moderne praktisch-ethische Lebensanschauung 
(nationale und ideale Sittenlehre). Von Dr. Johannes Unold. Leip- 
zig, S. Hirzel, 1896. — pp. xviii, 393. 

This work is an attempt to demonstrate how a practical system of ethics 
may be formulated which shall be independent of all theological dogma, 
in perfect accord with the results of scientific research, and adequate in 
every respect for the moral regeneration and uplifting of society. The 
scheme is an ambitious one, and is carried out with some degree of sue- 



